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BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ; 
No. 128. 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, 
SIR, 

The English have not possessed many writers, 
who have distinguished themselves by epistolary 
coniposition. Whether it be that their great men 
have thought the higher branches of literature only 
worthy of their pursuit, or that they have cultivated 
with less success, those little intercourses of social 
lif2, which are the ag subject of letter writing. 

Lord Chesterfield is, perhaps, the only one of 
eminence, whose reputation rests principally upon 

the merit of his epistles; though many, at differ- 

ent periods, have composed occ: asional letters that 
are held inesteem. And the letters of this writer 
are the more valuable, because both internal evi- 
dence, and the circumstances under which they 
were written and published, prove that they were 
intended only for the use of his son, and not prepar- 
ed for public perusal. They may be considered, 
therefore, as a just and faithful transcript of the 
mind of the author; flowing with the ease and sin- 
cerity of familiar conversation. 

I must confess that I have a high opinion of the 
styl. of this writer. He appears to me to bea 
mod. of true ease and simplicity of writing: not at 
all inferior in grace and elegance e to Addison, and 
at tac same time, more critically correct- Hemay 
be considered as the Terence of the English clas- 
sics: as embodying that language which is used by 
ihe most polished in society, without the formal and 
Majestic step in which more methodical writers 
have thought it necessary to walk. In short, he 
“ems to stand on the boundary between the care- 
— Ss of ordinary conversation and the }avoured 
periods sf the his’ ddison has 
justly attainea the | ded to the 
L nglish, by me 
Conversation Worthy Une pursu it of 
and at the same time free fram the heats and apr 
Mosities of party. Cl.esterfield has deserved < 
Well by teac hing us to converse on the most indif. 


tp topics in a chaste, correct, and polished 
Sty 
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But his merit is not confined tohismanner. Few 
men eppear to have read the volume of human hfe 
With more care and success Hence his observa- 


tions are founded on an immediate observation of 


Men and manners themsclves, not through the im- 
Perfect and often false “ spectacles of books.” 
Engaved from the early part of his life, almost 
Wholly in the world, his letters are replete with just 
‘hd original remarks; the result of his own expe- 
‘ence. And there is no one, who may not gain 
om his instructions, some knowledge of those 
‘iuute springs which regulate the movements of 


he human hearte 


of his periodical essays, topics of 
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As ateacher of manners, he may be considered 
as the first who has instructed us fully in those 
little courtesies and attentions of social life, which 
are of so much importance to happiness. Addison 
is applauded by his biographer, as the arbiter ele- 
gantie, the judge of propriety, who surveyed the 
track of daily conversation, and freed it from those 
thorns and prickles which teaze the passer though 
they do not wound him. But the labours of this 
moralist were rather calculated to prepare the way 
to greater refinement than to introduce a complete 
system of conduct. He teaches us to avoid what is 
rude, vexatious, and disagreeable in our intercourse 
with each other: and persuades us to be harmless 
and inoffensive. 
and instructs us not to rest satisfied with being 
merely negatively civil, but to render the path of 
life as pleasant and engaging as possible by a cease- 
less course of active and attentive civilities. 

Like most reformers, however, he has been car- 
ried too far in the means he proposes to attain his 
ends. But we do not reject the metaphysics of 
Mr. Locke altogether, because some of his princi- 
ples are unfounded. Nor will we be willing wholly to 
overlook the Brunonian system of medicine, because 
the author has sometimes erred. We may well 
adopt the politeness and the graces which lord 
Chesterfield advises, though we despise the hypo- 
crisy he has thought consistent with them. We 
may suppose that the fair sex, like our own, are 
gratified by respectful attentions, and the practice 
of good breeding, though we do not adopt, in its 
full extent, the opini on that the influence of flattery 
over them is always irresistible. 

His morals, generally spesking, are 
worthy: though, for parts of them, the author | has 
justly met with severe reprehension. Of those 
that relate more immediately to the female sex, it 
cannot be too harsh to say, that they are such as 
could only be given by a profligate father to an un- 
principled son. However disguised under specious 
appearances, or however recommended by the 
example of courts, they are calculated to cut up 
by the roots domestic ha ippiness, and to introduce 
unbounded licentiousness. 

An actention to manners should be culuvated 
with the utmost caree ‘The heart of man is prone 
to pride and sternness ; and our form of government 
is calculated to foster these unpleasing qualities. 
Let us emulate the Romans in their great qualities 
and virtues, while we 
meanor in the more confined circles of life. 
Though we may find a model for both in the 
Athenians who produced the most eminent sages 
and heroes, at the same time that they cultivated, 
with success, the civilities of social life. + 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. D. 
[ Continued from page 194..] 
Forgetting now his ecunomical plan, he ventur- 
ed on a genteeler lodging, and accordingly moved 
to Wine-Office Court, in Fleet-street, Whew he 


finished his inimitable novel, “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field;”’ and having, through that common passport 
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of Dr. Johnson, our author obtained for his novel 
the sum of 60/. which far exceeded his expecta- 
tions, as be himself candidly 2 ‘knowledged. Gold- 
smith’s reputation not being yet established as a 
writer, the bookseller was doubtful of the succéss 
of the novel, and before he hazarded paper and 
printing, waited the event of “ The Travellet,” 

after which the novel appeared to great advaiitage. 
It was in the year 1765, that Dr. Goldsmith pro- 
duced his poem of “ The Traveller,” which ob- 
tained the commendation of Dr. Jehnson, who can- 
didly acknowledged, “ that there had not been so 
But such 
was his diffidence, that he kept the manuscript by 
him some years; nor could he be prevailed on to 
publish it, till persuaded by Dr. Johnson, who fur- 
nished him with some ideas for its enlargement. 


This Poem, in consequence of the reception it 
met with from the public, enhanced his literary 
character with the booksellers, and introduced bim 
to the notice of several persons eminent for their 
rank and sziperior talents, as Lord Nugent, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, Beauclerc, Mr. 
Dyer, &c. These distinguished characters were 
entertained with his conversation, and highly pleas- 
ed with his blunders; at the same time they ad- 
mired the elegance of his poems, and the simpli- 
city of the man. He published, the same year, 
a “ Collection of Essays,’’ which had previously 
appeared in the newspapers, mag gazines, and other 
periodical publications. But the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” published in 1766, established his reputa- 
tion as a novelist. 

Among many other characters of distinction, 
who were desirous to knew our author, was the 
Duke of Northumberland; and the circumstance 
that attended his introduction to that nobleman, is 
worthy of being related, in order to shew. a strik- 
ing trait of his character. “ I was invitec 1,” said 
the doctor, “ by my friend Percy, to wait upon the 
duke, in consequence of the satisfaction he had 
received from the perusal of one of my produc- 
tionse I dressed myself in the best manner I 
could, and, after studying some compliments I 
thought necessary on such an occasion, preceeded 
to Northumberland house, and acquainted the ser- 
vants that 1 had particular business with his erace. 
‘They shewed me into an antichamber, where, after 
Walting some time, a gentleman, very elegantly 
dressed, made his appearance. Vaking him for 
the duke, I delivered all the fine things | had com- 
posed, in order to compliment him on the honour 
he had done me; when, to my great astonishment, 
he told ine Thad mistaken him jor his master, who 
would see me immediately. At that instant the 
duke came into the appartment; and I was so con- 
founded on the occasion, that I wanted words bare- 
ly sufficient to express the sense I entertained of 
the duke’s politeness, and went away exceedingly 
chagrined at the blunder I had committed.” 


The doctor, at the time of this visit, was much 
embarrassed in his circumstances; but, vain of the 
honcur done him, was continually mentioning: it. 
One of those ingenious executors of the law, a 
bailiff, who had a writ against him, determined to 
turn tits circumstance to his own advantage. He 
Wrote him a letter, that he was steward toa nobleman 
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who was charmed with reading his last production, 
and had ordered him to desire the doctor to appoint 
a place where he might have the honour of meet- 
ing him, to conduct him to his lordship. ‘The 
vanity of poor Goldsmith immediately swallowed 
the bait: he appointed the British Coffee-house, to 
which he was accompanied by his friend Mr. Ha- 
milton, the printer of the Critical Review, who in 
vain remonstrated on the singularity of the appli- 
cation. On entering the coffee-room, the bailiff 
paid his respects to the doctor, and desired that he 
might have the honour of immediately attending 
him. They had scarce entered Pall-Mall, in their 
way to his lordship, when the bailiff produced his 
writ. Mr. Hamilton generously paid the money, 
and redeemed the doctor from captivity. 

As our author’s disposition could not keep pace 
with his economical resolution, soon after the pub- 
lication of his “ Traveller,’’ he changed his lodg- 
ings in Wine-Office Court, for a set of chambers 
in the Inner Temple; and at the same time, in 
conjunction with Mr. Bott, a literary friend, took 
a country-house on the Edgeware Road, for the 
benefit of the air, and the convenience of retire- 
ment. He gave this little mansion the jocular ap- 
pellation of the Shoemaker’s Paradise, being built 
in a fantastic style by its oyiginal possessor, who 
was one of the craft. 

In this rural retirement he wrote his “ History 
of England, in a Series of Letters from a Noble- 
man to his Son;”’ and, as an incontestible proof of 
the merit of this production, it was generally sup- 
posed to have come from the pen of Lord Lyttle- 
ton, one of the most elegant writers of his time; 
and it may be farther observed, to enhance the re- 
putation of the work, that it was never disavowed 
by that noble lord to any of his most intimate 
friends. It had a very extensive sale, and was in- 
troduced inte many seminaries of learning as a 
most useful guide to the study of English history. 

It was a true observation with the doctor, that 
* of all his compilations, his ‘ Selection of Englisi: 
Poetry’ showed the most the art of the profession.”’ 
To furnish copy for this work, required ne inven- 
tion, and but little thought: he had only to mark 
with a pencil the particular passages for the printer, 
so that he easily acquired two hundred pounds; but 
then he ebserved, lest the premium should be 
deemed more than a compensation for the labour, 
“‘ that a man shews his judgment in these selec- 
tions; and he may be often twenty years of his life 
cultivating that judgment.” 

In 1768, he commenced dramatist, having pro- 
duced his comedy of “ The Good-natured Man,” 
first acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
but which, though it exhibited styong marks of 
genius, and keea observations on men and man- 
ners. did not at first meet with that applause which 
was due to its merit. The bailiff scene was gene- 
rally reprobated, though the characters were well 
drawn; however, to comply, with the taste of the 
town, the scene was afterwards greatly abridged. 
Many parts were highly applauded, as possessing 
great comic genius, and particularly that of Croak- 
er; a character truly original, excellently conceiv- 
ed by the author, and highly supported by Shuter, 
the most popular comedian of his day. The man- 
ner of his reading the inceediary letter in the fourth 
act, and the expression of the different passions by 
which he was agitated, produced shouts of ap- 
plause. Goldsmith himself was so transported 
with the acting of Shuter, that he expressed his 
gratitude to him before the whole company, as- 
suring him, “ he had exceeded his own idea of 
the character, and that the fine comic richness of 
his colouring made it almost appear as new to him 
as to any other person in the house.” Dr. Joln- 
son, as a token of his friendship for the author, 
wrote the prologue. In the character of the Good- 
natured Man, our author delineated his own, and 
it must be confessed, that the picture was very 
just. 
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The emoluments arising from this comedy, in- 
cluding copy-right, and his three nights, were 
about five hundred pounds, by which, with an ad- 
ditional sum he had reserved out of the product of 
a “ Roman History,” in two volumes 8vo. and an 
“‘ History of England,” four volumes 8vo. he was 
enabled to descend from the attic story he occu- 
pied in the Inner Temple, and take possession of 
a spacious set of chambers in Brook Court, Middle 
‘Temple, which he purchased at no less a sum than 
four hundred pounds, and was at the further charge 
of furnishing those chambers in an elegant man- 
ner. 

Notwithstanding this elevation, his pride was 
hurt by the severe criticisms of the day, and by 
the greater success of Mr. Kelly’s comedy, called 
“ False delicacy,” which was brought out in oppo- 
sition to his, at the rival theatre, under the super- 
intendance of Mr. Garrick, and though inferior to 
Dr. Goldsmith’s, in point of character, plot, and 
incident, bore away the palm, and became so po- 
pular a piece, that ten thousand copies were sold 
in the course of only one season; when the book- 
sellers concerned in the property, as a token of 
their acknowledgment of the merit of the comedy, 
apparent from its extraordinary sale, presented 
Kelly with a piece of plate of considerable value, 
and gave an elegant entertainment to him and his 
friends. These circumstances irritated the feelings 
of Goldsmith to so violent a degree, as to dissolve 
the bonds of friendship between Kelly and him; 
for though, in every other instance, he bore a near 
resemblance to his own character of the Good- 
natured Man, yet, in literary fame, he ‘‘ could bear 
no rival near his throne.” Had not his country- 
man and fellow bard aspired at rivalship, had he 
been modestly content to move in an humbler 
sphere, he might not only have retained his friend- 
ship, but commanded his purse ; but he could not 
bear a rival in his dramatic pursuits; and, however 
this may appear to ordinary readers, as no pleasing 
characteristic of a good-natured man—yet the same 
age produced another example, and GaRRICK, we 
find, was no less envious of the success of others 
than Dr. Goldsmith. Our author’s mortification 
chiefly arose from the severe criticisms of partial 
critics, who, in conformity with the taste of those 
times, gave the preference to sentimental comedy ; 
notwithstanding Dr. Goldsmith’s piece was as much 
superior to Mr. Kelly’s as “ ‘The School for Scan- 
dal” is to “ The Heiress.” 

Thus disappointed in fame, he returned to his 
poetical studies, and produced a highly-finished 
poem, calied * The Deserted Village.”’ The book- 
seller gave him a note of an hundred guineas for 
the copy, which Goldsmith returned, saying to a 
friend, “ It is too much; it is more than the honest 
bookseller can afford, or the piece is worth.” He 
estimated the value according to the following com- 
putation: ‘* That it was near five shillings a cou- 
plet, which was more than any bookseller could 
afford, or, indeed, any modern poetry was worth:” 
but the sale was so rapid, that the bookseller, with 
the greatest pleasure, soon paid him the hundred 
guineas, with acknowledgment for the generosity 
he had evinced upon the occasion. 

This poem was by no means a hasty production, 
it eccupied two years in composing; and was the 
effect of the most minute ecbservation, during an 
excursion of between four and five yearse Soon 
after the appearance of this work, he paid a tribute 
to the merit of Dr. Parnell, in a Life prefixed toa 
new edition of that elegant writer’s “ Poems on 
several Occasions:” a work that does honour to 
the head and heart of the auther. 

Though Dr. Goldsmith seems to have derived 
more fame from his poems, yet he was conscious 
that prose was more productive, and therefore pur- 
sued the latter. The Earl of Lisburne, whose 
classical taste is well known, one day at a dinner 
of the Royal Academicians, lamented to the doctor 





his neglecting the Muses, and inquired of him 








why he forsook poetry, in which he was 
charming his readers, to compile histor; 
write novels? The doctor replied, “ My | 
courting the Muses I shall starve ; 
labours, I eat, drink, 
the luxuries of life.” 

[ To be continued. | 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER 
{ Continued. } 





TO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN, 
May 27, 1789. 
My dear Friend, ? 

Rather ashamed of having been at all dejectey 
by the censure of the Critical Reviewers, who cer. 
tainly could not read without prejudice, a book rp. 
plete with opinions and doctrines, to which the 
cannot subscribe, I have at present no little occ, 
sion to keep a strict guard upon my vanity lest 
should be too much flattered by the following eulo. 
gium. I send it you for the reasons I gave, when 
1 imparted to you some other anecdotes of a simi. 
lar kind, while we were together. Our interes 
in the success of this same volume, are so Closely 
united, that you mus¢ share with me in the praise 
or blame that attends it; and sympathizing with 
me under the burden of injurious treatment, haye 
a right to enjoy with me the cordials [ now and then 
receive, as I happened to meet with more favour. 
ble and candid judges. 

A merchant, a friend of ours, (you will soon 
guess him) sent my Poems to one of the first phi- 
losophers, one of the most eminent literary charac. 
ters, as well as one of the most important in the 
political world, that the present age can boast of 
Now perhaps your conjecturing faculties are puz. 
zled, and you begin to ask “ who, where, and what 
is he? speak out, for I am all impatience.” I will 
not say a word more, the letter in which he r- 
turned his thanks for the present, shall speak for 
him.* 

We may now treat the critics as the Archbishop 
of Toledo treated Gil Blas, when he found fault 
with one of his sermons—His Grace gave hima 
kick and said, begone fora jackanapes, and furnish 
yourself with a better taste, if you know where to 
find it. 

We are glad that you are safe at home again, 
could we see at one glance of the eye, what is pass- 
ing every day upon all the roads in the kingdom, 
how many are terrified, and hurt, how many plun- 
dered and abused, we should indeed find reasen 
enough to be thankful for journies performed in 
safety, and for deliverance from dangers, we are 
not perhaps even permitted tosee. When in some 
of the high southern latitudes, and in a dark tem- 
pestuous night, a flash of lightning discovered to 
Captain Cook a vessel, which glanced along °¥% 
by his side, and which but for the light» 
must have run foul of, both the danse? an the 
transient light that showed it, vt undoubtedly 
designed to convey to him tis wholesome instruc 
tion, that a particular Providence attended him; 
and that he was »ot only preserved from evils of 
which he hed notice, but from many more of which 
he had uo iaformation, or even the least suspicion. 
What unlikely contingences may nevertheless take 
place ! How improbable that two ships should dash 
against each other, in the midst of the vast Pacific 
Ocean, and that steering contrary courses, from 
parts of the world so immensely distant from each 
other, they should yet move so exactly in a line as 
to clash, fill, and gato the bottom, in a sea, whele 
all the ships in the world might be so dispersed 4 
that none should see another! Yet this must have 



















* Herve Cowper transcribed the Letter written from 
Passy, by the American Ambassador Franklin, 10 praise 


of his Book, and printed in the first volume of his Lifts 
page Isl, 
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happened but for the remarkable interference which 
he las recorded. he same Providence indeed 
might as easily have conducted them so wide of 
each other that they should never have met at all, 
put then this lesson would have been lost, at least 
te heroic voyager would have encompassed the 
clobe without having had occasion to relate an in- 
cident that so naturally suggests it. 

Iam no more delighted with the season than 
‘out are. Tine absence of the sun, which has 
graced the spring ‘with much less of his presence 
than he vouchsafed to the winter, has a very un- 
comfortable effect upon my frame, I feel an in- 
yincible aversion to employment, which I am yet 
constrained to fly to as my only remedy against 
something worse. If I do nothing I am dejected, 
{ [do any thing I ama weary, and that weariness 
‘s best described by the word lassitude, which of 
all weariness in the world is the most oppressive. 
But enough of myself, and the weather.—The 
blow we have struck in the West Indies, will, I 
suppose, be decisive at least for the present year, 
and so far as that part of our possessions is con- 
cerned #1 the present conflict. But the news-wri- 
ters, and their correspondents, disgust me, and make 
me sick. One victory after such a long series of 
adverse occurrences, has filled them with self-con- 
ceit, and impertinent boasting, and while Rodney 
is almost accounted a Methodist, for ascribing his 
success to Providence, men who have renounced 
all dependence upon such a friend, without whose 
assistance nothing can be done, threaten to drive 
the French out of the sea, laugh at the Spaniards, 
sneer at the Dutch, and are to carry the world be- 
fore them. Our enemies are apt to brag, and we 
deride them for it; but we can sing as loud as they 
can, in the same key, and no doubt wherever our 
papers go shall be derided in our turn. An En- 
glishman’s true -glory should be to do his business 
well, and say little about it; but he disgraces him- 
self when he puffs his prowess as if he had finished 
his task, when he has but just begun it. 

W.C. 


70 THE REY. WILLIAM UNWIN. 


June 12, 1782. 
1) dear friend, 

Every extraordinary occurrence in our lives, af- 
fords us an opportunity to learn, if we will, some- 
thing more of our own hearts, and tempers, than 
we were belore aware of. It is easy to promise 
ourselves before hand, that our conduct shall be 
wise or moderate, or resolute, on any given occa- 
sions But when that occasion occurs, we do not 
always find it easy to make good the promise: such 
adificrence there is between theory and practice. 
Perhaps this is no new remark, but it is not a whit 
the worse for being old if it be true. 

Before I had published, I said to myself—you 
and I, Mr. Cowper, will not concern ourselves 
much about what the critics may say of our book. 
But having once sent my wits fora venture, I soon 
became anxious about the issue, and found that I 
could not be satisfied with a warm place in my own 
food graces, unless my friends were pleased with 
me as much as I pleased myself. Meeting with 
their approbation, I began to feel the workings of 
ambition. It is well, said I, that my friends are 
Pleased, but friends are sometimes partial, and 
mine, I have reason to think, are not altogether 
free from bias. Methinks | should Jike to hear a 
‘Swanger or two speak wellof me. I was presently 
gratified by the approbation of the London Maga- 
zineéy and the Geutleman’s, particularly by that of 
‘he former, and by the plaudit of Dr. Franklin. 
by the way, magazines are publications we have 
but little respect for, 'till we ourselves are chroni- 
“ed in them, and then they assume an importance 
our esteem, which before we could not allow 
“em. But the Monthly Review, the most formi- 








ole of all my judges is still behind. What will | 
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that critical Rhadamanthus say, when my shiver- 
ing genius shall appear before him? Still he keeps 
me in hot water, and I must wait another month 
for his award. Alas! when I wish for a favoura- 
ble sentence from that quarter (to confess a weak- 
ness that I should not confess to all) I feel myself 
not a little influenced by a tender regard to my 
reputation here, even among my neighbours at 
Olney. Here are watch-ma'.ers, who themselves 
are wits, and who, at present, perhaps think me 
one. Here isa carpenter, and a baker, and not to 
mention others, here is your idol Mr. » whose 
smile is fame. All these read the Monthly Review, 
and all these will set me down for a dunce, if those 
terrible critics show them the example. But oh! 
wherever else I am accounted dull, dear Mr. Grif- 
fith, let me pass for a genius at Olney! 

We are sorry for little William’s illness. It is 
however the privilege of infancy to recover almost 
immediately, what it has lost by sickness. We 
are sorry too for Mr. ’s dangerous condition. 
But he that is well prepared for the great journey, 
cannot enter on it too soon for himself, though his 
friends will weep at his departure. 

Yours, 
[ To be Continued.) 


== 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
GOLDSMITH'S ESSAY. 


[Continued from page 195.] 


In order to support this general charge against 
an author so universally held in veneration, whose 
very errors have helped to sanctify his character 
among the multitude, we will descend to particu- 
lars and analize this famous soliloquy. 

Hamlet, having assumed the disguise of madness, 
as a cloak, under which he might the more effec- 
tually revenge his father’s death upon the murderer 
and usurper, appears alone upon the stage ina pen- 
sive and melancholy attitude, and communes with 
himself in these words: 


To be, or not to be? That is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them!....To die....to sleep... 
No moie; and by a sleep, to say, we end 

The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heirto; *tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish’d....Te die....to <leep.... 

To sleep! perchance to dream; ay, there’s the rub.... 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause:....... There’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life. 

For, who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his guietus make 

With a bare bodkin? Who would fardles bear, 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death 

(That undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus conscisnce does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And eterprizes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn away, 

And lose the name of action. 


We have already observed that there is not any 
apparent circumstance in the fate or situation of 
Hamlet, that should prompt him to harbour one 
thought of self-murder ; and therefore these expres- 
sions of despair imply an impropriety in point of 
character. But supposing his condition was truly 
desperate, and he saw no possibility of repose but 
in the uncertain harbour of death, let us see in what 
manner he argues on that subject. The question 
is, “ To be, or nat to be?” to die by my own hand 
or live and sufferthe miseries of life. Le proceeds 
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to explain the alternative in these terms, “ Whe- 
ther ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer, or endure the 
frowns of fortune, or to take arms, and by opposing, 
end them.” Here he deviates from the first pro- 
position, and death is no longer the question. The 
only doubt is, whether he will stoop to misfortune, 
or exert his faculties in order to surmount it.. This 
surely is the obvious meaniag, and indeed the only 
meaning that can be applied in these words, 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 


Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them. 


He now drops this idea, and reverts to his rea. 
soning on death, in the course of which he owns 
himself deterred from suicide by the thoughts of 
what may follow death ; 

ee¥elees the dread of something after death 
(That undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns). 

This might be a good argument in a Heathen or 
Pagan, and such indeed Hamlet really was; but 
Shakspeare has already represented him as a good 
Catholic, who must have been acquainted with the 
truths of revealed religion, and says expressly in 
this very play, 

~ «had not the Everlasting fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self murder. 

Moreover he had just been conversing with his 
father’s spirit piping hot from purgatory, which we 
presume is not within the dourne of this word. The 
dread of what may happen after death (says he) 

Makes us rather bear those i//s we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

This declaration at least implies some knowledge 
of the other world, and expressly asserts, that there 
must be z/s in that world, though what kind of zis 
they are, we do not know. The argument there- 
fore may be reduced to this lemma: this world 
abounds with i/s which I feel: the other world 
abounds with é/s, the nature of which I do not 
know: therefore, I will rather bear those z//s I have, 
“than fly to others which I know not of:” a de- 
duction amounting to a certainty, with respect to 
the only circumstance that could create a doubt, 
namely, whether in death he should rest from his 
misery; and if he was certain there were evils in 
the next world, as well as in this, he had no reom 
to reason at all about the matters What alone 
could justify his thinking on this subject, would 
have been the hope of flying from the ills of this 
world, without encountering any o¢fers in the next. 

Nor is Hamlet more accurate in the following 
reflection: 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 

A bad conscience will make us cowards; but a 
good conscience will make us brave. It does not 
appear that any thing lay heavy on his conscience ; 
and from the premises we cannot help inferring, 
that conscience in this place was entirely out of the 
question. Hamlet was deterred from suicide by a 
full conviction, that in flying from one sea of trou- 
bles which he did know, he should fall into another 
which he did not know. 


His whole chain of feasoning therefore, seems 
inconsistent and incongruous. ‘I am doubtful 
whether I should live, or do violence upon my own 
life: for I know not whether itis more honourable 
to bear misfortune patiently, than to exert myself 
in opposing misfortune, and by opposing, end it.” 
Let us throw it into the form of a syllogism, it will 
stand thus: © I am oppressed with ills: I know not 
whether it is more honourable to bear those ills 
patiently, or to end them by taking arms against 
them; ergo, [ am doubtful whether I should slay 
myself orlive. ‘Yo die, is no more than to sleep? 
and to say that by a sleep we end the heart-ach, &c. 
“ "tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Now, to say it, was of no consequence unless it 
had been true. “ Lam afraid of the dreams that 





may happen in that sleep of death; and I chogse 
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rather to bear those ills 1 have in this life, than fly 
to other ills in that undiscovered country, from 
whose bourne no traveller ever returns. I have 
ills that are almost insupportable in this life. I 
know not what is in the next, because it is an un- 
discovered country: ergo, I'd rather bear those ills 
I have, than fly to others which I know not of.’ 
Here the conclusion is by no means warranted by 
the premises. “I am sore afflicted in this life; 
but I will rather bear the afflictions of this life, than 
plunge myself in the afflictions of another life: 
ergo, conscience makes cewards of us all.” But 
this conclusion would justify the logician in saying, 
negatur consequens ; for it is entirely detached both 
from the major and minor proposition. 

This soliloquy is not less exceptionable in the 
propriety of expression, than in the chain of argu- 
mentation.... lodie....to sleep....n0 More,” contains 
an ambiguity, which al} the art of punctuation can- 
not remove; for it may signify that *‘ to die, is to 
sleep no more; or the expression....“no more,” 
may be considered as an abrupt apostrophe in think- 
ing, as if he meant to saye..“ no more of that 
reflection.” 


“ Ay, there’s the rub” ...iS a vulgarism beneath 
the dignity of Hamlet’s character, and the words 
that follow leave the sense imperfect : 


For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shaffed off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause. 


Not the dreams that might come, but the fear of 
what dreams might come, occasioned the pause or 
hesitation. Res/iect inthe same line may be allowed 
to pass for consideration: but 

Th’ oppressor’s wrong ; the proud man’s contumely, 


according to the invariable acceptation of the words 
wrong and contumely, can signify nothing but the 
wrongs sustained by the oppressor, and the con- 
tumely or abuse thrown upon the proud man; 
though it is plain that Shakspeare used them in a 
different sense: neither is the word s/urn a sub- 
stantive, yet as such he has inserted it in these 
lines : 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes. 


Tf we consider the metaphors of the Soliloquy 
we Shall find them jumbled together in a strange 
confusion. 


If the metaphors were reduced to painting, we 
should find it a very difficult task, if not altogether 
impracticable, to represent with any propriety out- 
rageous fortune using her slings and arrows, be- 
tween which indeed there is no sort of analogy in 
Nature. Neither can any figure be more ridicu- 
lously absurd than that of man taking arms against 
a sea, exclusive of the incongruous medly of slings, 
arrows, and seas, justled within the compass of one 
reflection. What follows is a strange rhapsody of 
broken images, of sleeping, dreaming, and shuflling 
offa coi?, which last conveys no idea, that can be 
represented on canvas. A man may be exhibited 
siiufline off his garments or his chains: but how 
he should shuffle off'a cozd, which is another term, for 
noise and tumult, we cannot comprehend. Then 
we have “ long-lived Calamity,” and “ Time armed 
with whips and scorns ;’’ and “ patient merit spurn- 
ed at by Unworthiness ;” and “ Misery with a bare 
bodkin going to make his own guietus,” which at 
best is but a mean metaphor. ‘These are followed 
by figures “ sweating under fardles of burdens,” 
“ puzzled with doubts,’ “ shaking with fears,” and 
“flying from evil.” Finally, we see “ Resolution 
sicklied o'er with pale thought,” a conception like 
that of representing health by sickness; and a cur- 
rent of pith turned away so as to lose the name of 
action,”’ which ts both an error in fancy, anda sole- 
cism in sense. In a werd, this soliloguy may be 
compared to the A2gri somnia, and the Tabula, 
cujus vane fingentur species. 

[ To be Continued. ] 
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EDUCATION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A VALEDICTORY ORATION, 
Delivered June 5th, 1805, in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts—by 
THOMAS KirTExRa. 

To eorrect the depravity of the human heart— 

to subdue the licentiousness of desire, under the 
salutary controul of enlightened reason and mora- 
lity—early to invigorate all its virtuous tendencies, 
and enable them to maintain their ascendency over 
the dangers and temptations to which human life is 
invariable exposed—in a word, to advance human 
nature in whatever is valuable and useful—to im- 
prove man in the acquisition of such habits and 
dipositions as fit him for acting his part with pro- 
priety on the stage of this world, and prepare him 
thus for entering a more glorious state of action 
hereafter, is to confer on human nature, the most 
exalted blessings of which it is susceptible, as well 
as the most inestimable advantages to society. 
Such are the great objects of early mental improve- 
ment, and rectitude of heart ; and such are the high 
and important purposes, which a liberal education 
eminently tends to promote: Deeply I feel how 
inadequate F am to shed any lustre on this subject, 
or to unfold the advantages of a liberal education. 
I invoke your patient indulgence. I know that 
nothing but your kind benevolence, and earnest de- 
sire to foster even the feeble essays of genius, can 
save you from disgust, or me from confusion. 

When we undertake to iliustrate the excellen- 

cies, and enumerate the benefits of a liberal educa- 
tion, we have embarked in a vast and arduous 
undertaking: indeed, nothing less than to bring 
to view the civilized and enlightened world from 
the remotest period of antiquity ; for the liberal arts 
and sciences have raised from barbarism and igno- 
rance into knowledge and refinement, into glory and 
celebrity, every people, nation, er kingdom into 
which they have been introduced, and by whom 
they have been assidiously cultivated and cherished. 
What was Greece but a hord of savages, who 
seemed to dispute with the beasts of the field, their 
caverns and the mangled victims of their ferocious- 
ness, until Inachus first introduced among them 
his Egyptian colony ? What was even Attica before 
Cecrops conceived and executed the noble and 
generous design of subduing them by the benign 
infuence of the arts and sciences? What was 
Ancient Rome but a banditti of robbers, until she 
became more truly the mistress of the world, by 
her superiority in the arts and sciences, than by her 
victories? Nay, even the hardy barbarians of the 
North, who seemed as impervious to mental ilu- 
mination as their wildernesses to the sun; as 
unsusceptible of cultivation as their rocks, have ex- 
perienced the irresistible powers of the arts and 
sciences, and astonished the world with such and so 
many proficients in every species of literature, as 
to have rivalled the brightest ornaments of anti- 
quity—whilst, alas! the once happy Egypt, the 
mother, the source and dispenser of light to all the 
adjacent realms of intellectual darkness, now pre- 
sents to our view a mournful spectacle of the 
decadence of literature. And thou, once happy 
Greece, the seat of learning, taste, and all the arts 
—the prolific parent of the most eminent heroes, 
poets, orators, and artists, how art thou fallen! 
What has the ruthless hand of barbarism and 
tyranny permitted thee to retain of all thy former 
glory, wealth and liberty but merely ruins, over 
which learning and fair science have, and long will 
shed a tear. 

In what high estimation, therefore, ought we not 
to hold these so fertile sources of all mundane bles- 
sings. With what indefatigable ardor, and noble 
emulating, ought they not to be cultivated by every 
people who have been blessed in their possession. 
If nations boast of the wise form of their govern- 


ment, of the justice and humanity of their laws, the 
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integrity of their chief administrators, of the 
finement of their manners, and the skill ang iNty. 
pidity of their warriors, of their magnimjy ‘ 
mind and generosity of spirit, of their Patriotisy, 
eloquence, learning, and the diffusion of every 
other kind of intellectual improvement—let them 
be just, however, in paying tribute to the illustriogs 
models which antiquity presents for their iMitatiog 
Let them generously encourage the advancemer 
of the liberal arts and sciences, and bear strongly 
impressed on their minds, this awful lesson; 4 
with the improvement or negicct of the arts and 
sciences, they either will maintain the eminen 
point of glory which they have already attained, op 
immerge again into the degraded and opprebriogs 
state into which other once illustrious nations ate 
now sunk. The truth of this observation mug 
strike conviction into every one, who will attentive. 
ly reflect on the nature, faculties and powers of the 
human mind. . For, though we all enter alike jgty 
this world, endowed with an immortal spirit, though 
nature may make a considerable difference in the 
tempers and understandings of men: yet the most 
considerable difference and striking disparity be. 
tween the individuals of the human race, arise from 
the differences of mental culture and improvement, 
Let us compare the wretched African of the pres 
sent day, with those who existed in the days when 
Carthage rivalled Rome: or, let us compare any 
savage just come from his native desert, with gl. 
most any one whose mind has been tinctured by 
the first rudiments of seience and civilization; 
though both may be perhaps of equal capacity, ye 
the latter will exceed the former as much, perhaps 
more, than he exceeds the brute. 

What then must it be when the mind is early 
enriched with the unbounded treasures of the libe- 
ral arts and sciences. Whata flood of intellectual 
light must pour in upon us, from the great lumina. 
ries of ancient and modern history. How are the 
limits of the understanding enlarged, when she co: 
verses with a Socrates, a Plato, or a Xenophon, 
low are her views extended, her ideas multiplied; 
how lively, various, and distinct are rendered all 
her perceptions, by her converse with these prodi- 
gies of literature and science. She feels herself 
elevated with noble sentiments of respect for the 
dignity of her being, and inspired with a generous 
ambition to imitate, even at a distance, such trans- 
cendent geniuses. ‘Thus becoming emulous to 
excel, and ardent in the pursuit of an honourable 
fame, all her energies and powers are excited; 
forgetful of her own weakness, she makes the most 
noble efforts, soars above her ordinary pitch, and, 
finally, attains to a degree of excellence, to which 
in the moments of timidity or inglorious indolence 
she never dared aspire. 

If therefore the very first key of the liberal arts and 
sciences enables us thus to converse and seemingly 
to live, with the most learned of all antiquity, will 
it still be persisted in, that the understanding of the 
learned languages is but an useless drudgery. Be 
it so to the ignoble mind, either shamefully languish- 
ing in slothful inaction, or whose native vigour is 
sunk into contemptible effeminancy. I know, gene- 
rous Classmates, we spurn the idea with indignation: 
emulous to rival the youth of Greece or Rome, we 
cheerfully consent to undergo the labours and hard: 
ships of the severest academical discipline. Are 
not application, industry, and labour, the law of our 
being, the demand both of nature and reason, and 
the positive injunction of the Deity—the instru 
ments of improvement, the sure foundation of true 
pleasure, and the negessary means of attaining aby 
degree of excellence ? For though we shou!d derive 
no other advantage from such studies, than the 
acquirements of habits of labour, would we not be 
amply repaid? The natural effects of such habits 
are, to render our literary toils, daily more sweet 
and pleasing; to communicate steadiness to our 
minds; to evercome an aversion to studious applis 
cation, the greatest foe not only of literary acquit 
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ents, but even to virtue, health, happiness, or any 
| enjoyment of life, How justly has the 
“ptentious Seneca described it:— Otium sine 
iiteris mors est, et hominis Vivi sepultura.” 

Can ail the circle of trifling occupations, or of 
. silly amusements, in which too many trifle 


spirited 


othe : ‘ 
away the precious season of their youth, be com- 
jared to the refined and charming delights of lite- 


vary application. ; He, who is so happy as to have 
yoquired a taste for this, has always at hand an in- 
jocent and iveproachasle amusement for his lei- 
gure hows, to save him from the danger of many 
, pernicious passion. He is not obliged. to fly to 
jow company, or to court the riot of loose pleasures, 
in order to cure the tediousness of existence. 
What calm and tranquil pleasures spring from the 
glect Greek and Latin poets, pleasures which nei- 
ther vanish in the enjoyment, nor fix in the soul 
the bitter sting of remorse. The mind that is en- 
tirely devoid of relish for such entertainments, be- 
ays Very UNproMising symptoms, and raises sus- 
picions of being prone to low gratifications, and 
ftted only for the vulgar pursuits of life. Let then 
the classics be the pleasing sources of our rational 
delights. ‘To them let us return with increased 
affection and desire. 


‘* Nocturna versate manu versate diurna.” 


This is intellectual improvement indeed: this 
is indeed the melioration of the heart;  soft- 
ening ail its asperities; humanizing all its incli- 





nations; calming its more violent and fierce emo- 
tions; and thus preparing it, willingly, to receive 
every direction from the enlightened understand- 
ine 

ieee ‘* Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit mores, nec sinet esse feros.” 


But were the only end of the liberal arts and 
sciences, to enrich the human uncerstanding with 
the most copious stores of diversified knowledge and 
science, to render us thoroughly skilled in all the 
yarious branches of philology; enable us merely to 
admire the great masters of ancient eloquence, or 
to feel the beauties of antient poetry, without excit- 
ing all the warm and generous affections of the 
heart to imitate the bright examples of virtue which 
these illustrious models exhibit: a liberal education 
would fail, indeed, in this most essential part, that 
of making us feel that we are subject to moral 
obligation, and only great if virtuous. Such was 
the impertant truth that a Socrates, a Plato, an 
Epictetus, a Seneca, a Cicero, and an Aristotle, 
constantly wished deeply to impress on the minds 
of their pupils. In their eyes the honest and vir- 
tuous citizen claimed a preference over the merely 
learned. If they endeavoured to enlarge the capa- 
cilics—if they held up to their eyes the bright and 
animated example of their predecessors, it was to 
engage them to discharge with equal fidelity, the 
duties annexed to their state in society, thereby to 
adorn and uphold the general body, with good 
parents, eood children, steady friends and virtuous 
citizens. For without virtue, what avail the bright- 
est talents and most extensive Knowledge. Will 
they qualify the ruler to promote, or not rather to 
destroy the happiness of the people; the statesman 
to subvert the state ; the leader of an army to betray 
his country. What else but mockery and dissimu- 
lation is patrictism without virtue. Without i 
What can secure the liberties of a country: without 
it who will prefer the public good to his own pri- 
vate interest? Who will suffer privations and dis- 
tresses in every shape, whieh ctherwise, by base and 
dishonourable means he might Wave-avoided. Not 
all the talents, not all the eloquence, not all the pub- 
lic spirit and bravery of Pericles counterbalanced 
his deficiency of virtue, in the eyes of Plato. Can 
they name, says he, one single man, citizen or 
foreigner. bond or free, whom Pericles made wiser 
or better by all his care. | 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 
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© AND HE SAT DOWN BY A WELL. NOW THE PRIEST? 
OF MIDIAN HAD SEVEN DAUGHTERS: AND THEr 


CAME AND DREW WATER, AND FILLED THE 
TROUGHS TO WATER THEIR FATHER'S FLOCK. 
AND THE SHEPHERDS CAME AND DROVE THEM 


AWA?! BUY MOSES STOOD UP, AND HELPED THEM, 
AND WATERED THEIR FLOCK.” 


In the juvenile days of Moses, that prophet hav- 
ing unfortunately interfered in a quarrel between 
an Egyptian and a Jew, went into voluntary exile. 
Provoked at the assassination of a subject, the reign- 
ing monarch sought to slay Moses, who fled from 
his wrath into the land of Midian. Here he took 
up his residence in the vicinity of a well, and led 
a sort of Hermit’s life, “ unknowing and unknown.” 
By a glance at the history of pastoral ages, it will 
be seen that the task of drawing water, either for 
houshold purposes, or for the use of the fold, gene- 
rally devcived upon women. The simplicity, the 
indolence, or the rudeness of the patriarchs caused 
them to forget that the obvious destination of the 
softer sex, was for lighter labour; and that men, 
as the natural guardians of females, should ever 
rescue their fair wards from ignominious thraldom. 
But the Priest of Midian, with all his learning, 
was it seems clownish atid inattentive, in this re- 
spect, tor he suffers his whole. family of girls to 
* draw water, and fill the troughs to water his 
flock.’’ In those days, and in that arid region, 
reservoirs, wells and cisterns, attracted almost as 
great crowds as fashionable watering places have 
in times more modern, and in a climate less fiery. 
Indeed throughout the East, wells were a kind of 
haunt; and at their margin were to be found pil- 
grims and patriarchs, shepherds and herdsmen, 
blushing beauties and clamorous boors, all eager 
to allay their own thirst, or that of the animals, low- 
ing and bleating around. In such a promiscuous 
crowd, Grossness and Incivility would always min- 
gle, perhaps predominate; and not only delicate 
ears, but even graceful forms would sometimes be 
wounded. The daughters of the Egyptian priest 
did not repair to the well of Midian, without ex- 
posure to the attacks of brutality. Certain shep- 





in all probability Midianitish Democrats, influenced 
by the wonted churlishness, impudence, boorishness, 
and ferocity of the refudlican character, came and 
drove these unoffending females away. Perceiving 
this harshness, and, in a spirit of gallantry, resenting 
it, Moses, with the courtesy.of a Cavalier, quitted 
his seat and his meditations, civilly helped the 
insulted maidens, and relieved them from the 
labour of watering their flocks. This is a pleasin 
instance of primeval politeness, and demonstrates 
that even in the simplest stages of society, the man 
of feeling, taste and judgment, will always sup- 
port the rights of woman. 

The sex have a paramount claim to our protec- 
tion, tenderness, and courtesy. Years cannot 
cause my dim eyes to survey the fair carelessly, 
or with indifference. My heart still palpitates at 
their approach, and, in despite of the discipline of 
Philosophy, my nerves vibrate, like the keys ef a 
harpsicord, from the lightest touch of a charmer. 
Once in the absurd misapprehension of youth, I 
thought the character of a woman-hater worth 
imitating, and even attempted to hurl a feeble 
lance at the daughters of Eve. But Time has 
taught me the impolicy and baseness of such a 
warfare. I have not only made a truce, but con- 
cluded a firm and lasting peace with the ladies. 1 
pride myself that they still admit an old bachelor 
to their toilets, and that they will not refuse a drop- 


ed gallant. If I hear the pleasing rustle of silk 
against my study stairs, I make shift to hide my 
spectacles, and at the expense of my gouty limbs, 


herds of the country, “ fe/lows of the daser sort,” | 


ped fan, though presented to them by a grey-head - 
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occupancy of the fair sex. I ama very Moses to 
resent any ill treatment they may receive; and did 
modern ladies watch and water sheep, like the 
seven shepherdesses of Midian, I am sure I should 
*‘ right merrily” fill the bucket. 

The gallantry of the attentive Moses was not 
unrequited. It procured him an invitation to the 
house of the priest, whose daughters had been thus 
protected by the shield of civility. The fruits of 
good breeding were the gratitude of a venerable 
divine, and the hand of Zipporah his daughter. 
Thus it may be learned by every young man, 
eager for a pleasant passage through life, that at- 
tention to women honours both the giver and the 
receiver. Nothing is to be gained by rudenessto the 
sex. By complaisance to them much may be ac- 
quired. He who is universally decried by women, 
is rarely very popular in male society. Nature in- 
tended the two sexes should live in amity. Let the 
good understanding continue. If we treat our 
female friends with courtesy, and with tenderness, if 
we listen to their voice with attention, bow at their 
approach, and sigh at their departure, we shall be 
liberally remunerated. Selfishness alone will dic- 
tate such politeness) Woman, naturally frank, 
generous and sensitive, will hasten to discharge the 
obligation. On him, who is thus watchful to please 
her, she will smile with radiance, she will smooth 
his pillow, she will, like Hotspur’s consort, “ sing 
the song, that pleases him,” and “ bind his aching 
head with flowers.” 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIG. 
FROM THE SHOP OF DACTYL & COMMA. 


Mr. OLpscuHuooL, 


The leaf of an old almanack, which contained 
the following parody, has been so long pasted 
against the wall of our shop, that the smoke of our 
lamp has almest rendered it illegible. If you think 
proper to rescue it from odscurity, you may give it 
a new edition in the Port Folio. 

Dactyt & Comma. 


It must be so, Julien, thou reasonest well— 

Else why this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after something good to eat? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

At empty stomachs? Why shrink the belly 

Up like a purse, and startles at starvation? 

Tis the deficiency that gnaws within us; 

*Tis hunger’s self that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates an appetite to man. 

An appetite! thou pleasing, anxious thought! 

Through what variety of untried dishes, 

Through what new soups, and sauces must we pass! 

The wide, th’ extensive table stands before me ; 

But napkins, plates, and covers, rest upon it. 

Here will Lhold. If there’s a thing call’d hunger, 

(And that there is, my belly cries aloud 

With all its might) it must delight in eating; 

And that which it delights in, must give pleasure. 

But when? or whence ’?—This world was made for 

eating. 

I’m weary of starvation—These must end it. 
{Laying hold of his knife and fork.} 

Thus am I doubly arm:'d: My knife and fork, 

Roast beef, and apple-sauce, are both before me. 

This, with each slice, my appetite renews; 

But that inferms me I shall never starve. 

My mouth, secure with such assistance, smiles 

At the roast turkey, and defies the pudding. 

My fiesh shall fall away, my knife itself 

Grow dull with use, my bones return to dust ;— 

But ye shall flourish, my immortal grinders, 

Unhurt amidst the war of aliments, 

The wreck of tables, and the crash of plates. 


THE BARD OF FINGAL, OR CURSE OF SEDUCTION. 


A FRAGMENT. 
Cheer up, my daughter! hopeless though thou 
art, never was the aid of these aged arms denied 
to the children of sorrow. I know thou art faint 





cheerfully resign my obsolete arm chair to the 





and weary, as the hart stricken by the bunter,as 
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the wounded chief in the day of battle; and when 
thou fallest, no stone shall point out thy bed.—But 
cheer up daughter.—Yet a little longer cheer up 
thy strength, oh wanderer of night;—near is the 
dwelling of the deceitful Cradmor, oh yellow-haired 
daughter of Morva.—Tell me not that thy eyes 
shall behold him no more—say not that they are 
dim already,—that the shades of the mountain 
beckon thee away; for the heart of the Bard of 
Fingal even now bleeds for thee! Alas! thou art 
hastening to the land of darkness :—but when the 
harp sounds in the hall of Cradmor, he too shall 
heave a sigh for the wretched corse of the daugh- 
ter of Morva!—Open thy gates, thou destroyer of 
peace! speak comfort to the heart which thy cru- 
elty has broken,—bless her with a smile, thou bane 
of virtue.—Alas! he comes not—drowned in the 
mirth of songs, and flushed with the wine of joy, 
he hears not the expiring groan of the daughter of 
Morva.—Cold blows the wind through the wintry 
thorn,—but he hears it not—ruthless is the tem- 
pest that beats the head of the daughter of Mor- 
va—but he feels it not-—Though now he be at 
peace nor think of thee, yet venomous as the ser- 
pent’s fang shall his conscience be; and the wild 
fowl of the cliff shall shriek out his destiny.—The 
gale of the evening shall bear thy sighs to him as 
he returneth from the chase—the wind of the 
desert shall howl to him the name of Morva.—Iln 
the visions of the night he shall see thee—the 
cricket shall whisper of Morva.—lIn the field of 
battle, nerveless shall his arm be ; powerless as the 
shadows on the hill—the cataract from the moun- 
tain shall tell of thee; and the leaves of the forest 
shall make him afraid —He shall call on the injured 
fair one, but she will not hear—he shall invoke a 
blessing from the yellow-haired daughter of Mor- 
va—but the wind shall scatter his prayers like the 
down of the thistle, and swift as the bolt of heaven 
shall be his despair. 


{From a British Essayist. ] 


On the Contempt expressed by deep Authors for Popu- 
larity. 

It has frequently been pretended by some writers 
that they do not wonder at their own want of po- 
pularity, for they never addressed the people, but 
were contented with the approbation of the wiser 
few. They judged the vulgar unworthy their atten- 
tion; and they could not stoop from their own ima- 
ginary eminences tohold converse with those who 
are hidden in the shades of obscurity. 

Writers, it is true, in profound philosophy and 
abstruse science can only address readers of learn- 
ing; and learned readers are of necessity few, com- 
pared with the unlearned and the superficial. But 
works on morality and religion, subjects which 
equally concern every mortal, ought to be addressed 
and accommodated to the taste and understanding of 
all who possess common sense; and the more po- 
pular they are, the more meritorious, because the 
more useful. 

For what is the end proposed by the authors of 
such writings? To instruct philosophers? But phi- 
losophers are able to find instruction in a thousand 


books already before the public, the very sources 


from which the modern writer has derived his 
stream. If pretenders are not able to instruct 
taemselves sufficiently well, yet they usually think 
themselves able, and the avenues to their bosoms 
are too often closed by self-conceit. True philoso- 
phers are confessedly few; but is it the part of a 
generous man to wish to confine the benefit he 
bestows to a few, wien great numbers are eager 
to partake of it who are in immediate want of it? 
Are the writers, waose works are only addressed, 
and indeed oaly intelligible to a few, so valuable 
and useful, as those who have the desire and the 
skill to bring down wisdom from the cloud -topt 
mountaju to reside on the plains below, where my- 





| Supplying speculative amusement, not in gratifying 
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riads are wandering without a guide in the labyrinths 
of dangerous error? And yet no writers assume an 
air of greater superiority than those who affirm 
that they write not to the people, but to the purged 
ear of a few speculatists, who dream away life, 
weaving, like the solitary spider, flimsy cobwebs, 
which a breath can dissipate. 

The writings of such men can only conduce to 
innocent and refined amusement; and they ought 
tobe content with the praise of ingenuity. To 
extensive utility they can make no justclaim; for 
their utility consists only or chiefly in affording 
entertainment to a few. Let them possess the 
praise which is their due, and let them be honoured 
for the innocence and the subtlety of their occupa- 
tions; but let them not assume a superiority over 
writers who successfully instruct the people at large ; 
that sort of people whom they affect to despise, 
but who constitute the majority of mankind, who 
have heartsand understandings capable of happiness 
and improvement, and who were intended by Provi- 
dence to be the receivers of benefits from all who 
are in any respect able to bestow them, either by 
superior talents or greater opulence. 

Our Saviour, who knew the duties of a teacher 
far better than the proudest of the sophists or phi- 
losophers, professedly and particularly preached his 
Gospel to the poor; that is, to the many, the vulgar 
the ignorant, the miserable, those whom worldly 
grandeur, worldly wisdom, and unsanctified science 
were, at all times, apt to neglectand despise. ‘che 
truth is, the approbation of the poor was not calcu- 
lated to flatter pride, and therefore it was not desi- 
red; but he who sought to do good rather than to 
be applauded, addressed his instructions more } 
immediately to those who had no other means of 
receiving it- He addressed it in a popular way. 
not in metaphysical and scientific terms; but in 
pleasing parables, and in familiar conversation. 

And happy are those who are able to communi- 
cate good to the minds of men, in humble imitation 
of his popular and engaging manner; who use the 
talents which they have received, not in seeking or 


their own and their fellow-students pride; but in 
clothing wisdom in a dress formed to attract the 
notice, and captivate the affection, of the erring 
multitude. 

When [ enter a large library, and view the bulky 
tomes of dull learning and abstruse science the 
labours of many painful lives, now standing like 
useless lumber on dusty shelves, or affording a 
transient amusement to a few curious scholars, I 
cannot help lamenting that so much industry should 
have been exerted with so little advantage to human 
life. Many of them indeed were once popular 
and did good in their generation; but more were 
hever intended to be popular, and never did any 
good but in affordiag work to the ingenious artisan 
Who printed them, or encouraging manufactures 
by the consumption of paper. Their authors and 
themselves sleep in peace; but they afford a lesson 
to the modern metaphysical and recondite writers, 
not to over-value their works on account of their 
utility; but to pay some respect to moral writings 
which though despised by them as trifling, have 
yet been universally read, and have diffused virtues 
and principles, the happy effects of which have been 
doubtless great, and not easy to be defined or 
ascertained. One hint of practical wisdom has 
often preserved a whole life from folly and misery ; 
and thousands and tens of thousands have been 
benefited as well as delighted by Addison, to every 
one who has read Malbranche and Locke. 

To whatever superiority of understanding the 
metaphysical sophist may pretend, and whatever 
contempt he may affect for works which are uni- 
versally well received by the common people, it is 
certain that it is not the talent of an erdinary genius 
to render his works acceptable to the majority of 
his fellow creatures. He must have something in | 
his spir.t congenial with the better sentiments of 











human nature;he must have an easy and apne. 
able mode of conveying his sentiments a talen 
by no means contemptible, a talent, which those 
who despise, would probably rejoice to possess, 

I must distinguish, while I am treating 4), 
subject, between temporary and permanent Dos 
pularity. Temporary popularity is often gained by 
contemptible arts, and is itself for the most pay 
contemptible. The practice of puffing, as it is calleq 
by a ludicrous and cant appellation, often raises , 
bubble into the air, which bursts, and is annihilated 
even while the people gaze; but permanent pp. 
pularity can arise only from a general experienc, 
of utility and excellence, and notwithstanding the 
reasonings of criticism @ frriori, and the arbitary 
decisions of reputed judges, the merit of all literg» 
works must be appretiated by their real utility, anq 
their real utility by the extent and duration of their 
beneficial effect. 

Heraclitus is said to have haughtily boasted, that 
one good judge was to him as a multitude, and that 
the numberles crowd was as nobody = 


Esc t100s evOemmos tescuuesos, os 3” aver bu05 
Ovdsis.— 


This might be said merely in contempt of some 
“uevees, tasteless critics, who had censured him 
without understanding him; but if he meant to 
prefer the judgment of any individual to the united 
opinion of mankind at large, I must dissent from 
him entirely. All men have hearts and understand. 
ings in some degree of excellence ; the general 
decisions of whole nations must be final; and I do 
not believe there is so much difference between one 
man and another in the powers of feeling and 
judging, as the proud imagine, and assert when 
they mean to pay themselves the compliment of 
claiming a place among the wiser few, the select 
spirits, who from their fancied elevation look down 
on the multitude wandering in the vale below, just 
as they behold the reptiles of an ant-hill. 
[To be continued. } 
———_— -] 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


In an evening paper we read that “a youngish 
widow, who can be well recommended, wishes to 
engage as housekeeper to single gentlemen, &c.” 
A graceless rake of my acquaintance, who is a 
tolerable critic in the English language, and whe 
is confident there is no good authority in Johnson’s 
Dictionary for the word youngish, thinks that there 
must be an erratum, and that for youngish, we 
ought to read &guorish. But as this is an impure 
conceit altogether unworthy a virtuous mind, it 
will be more candid and correct to suppose that this 
youthful female, who thus wishes to farm out her 
perfections and keep the houses, or excite the af- 
fections of single gentlemen, means only a modest 
statement of her capacity to discharge all house- 
keeping duties, 


At different times, we have been careful to pre- 
serve most of the elegant effusions of Lord Strang- 
ford’s genius. He is more than a translator from 
the poetry of Portugal. He is an original poet, and 
when he trusts to his own invention he is sure to 
display the beautiful and the pathetic. 


Canst thou forget the silent tears 
Which I havé shed for thee, 
And all the doubts, and hopes, and fears, 
Which scatter’d o’er my bloom of years 
The blights of misery! 


I never close my languid eye, 
Unless to dream of thee; 

My every breath is but the sigh, 

My every tone the broken cry, 
Of lasting misery ! 


O! when in boyhoud’s happier scene 
I pledg’d my love to thee, 

How very little did I ween, 

My recompense should now have been, 
So much of misery! 
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Among the real poets of England, the Honoura- 
ble Mr. Spencer, the celebrated Translator of Bur- 

er’s Leonore, holds a distinguished rank, and 
associates the courtly accomplishments of the man 
of fashion, with the learning of the cloister, and 
the invention of a poet. The following song with 
which we have been recently favoured, is a fine spe- 
cimen of his sensibility and his talents. 


SONG, 


WRITTEN BY W. R. SPENCER, ESQ SON TO THE DUKE 
OF MAR 7.BOROUGH. 


When the black letter’d list to the gods was presented, 
The list of what fate for each mortal intends; 
At the long string of ills, a kind angel relented, 
And slipp’d in three blessings—wife, children, and 
friends. - 


In vain angry Lucifer swore he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends; 
The scheme of man’s fall, he maintain’d, was defeated, 
For ane heav’n, with—wife, children, and 
rienads, > 


If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands vested, 
The fund ill secur’d, oft? in bankruptcy ends. 
But the heart issues bills which are never protested, 
When drawn on the firm of—wife, children, and 
friends. 


Though valour still glows in his life’s waning embers, 
The death-wounded tar, who his colours defends; 
Drops a tear of regret, as he, dying, remembers, 
How blest was his home, with—wife, children, and 
friends. 


The soldier whose deeds, live immortal in story, 
Whom duty to far distant latitudes sends; 
With transpert would barter whole ages of glory, 
For one happy day, with—wife, children, and friends. 


Though spice-breathing gales o’er his caravan hover, 
And round him Arabia’s whole fragrance descends, 
The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that cover, 
The bower where he sat with—wife, children, and 

friends. 


Tle day spring of youth, still unclouded by sor~™» 
Alone on itself for enjoyment dependss 

But drear is the twilight of age, if i 2YTTOW 
No warmth from the smiles o* “Wife, children, and 


friends. 


Let the breath of renc#” ever freshen and nourish, 
The laurel which “¢T her dead fav’rite bends; 
O’er him wave “¢ Willow, which only can flourish, 
When de~ 4 with the tears of—wife, children, and 
aiends. 


Let us drink! for my song growing graver and graver, 
To subjects too solemn, insensibly tends ; 


Let us drink! pledge me high! love and beauty’ will fla- 
vour, 


The glass which I fill to—wife, children, and friends. 


And if, in the hope this fair island to plunder, 
The tyrant of France to invade us pretends, 
How his legions will shrink, when our arm’d freemen 
thunder 
The war song of—‘ Britons, wife, children and 
friends.” 


Weitz HANDs have ever been esteemed a per- 
sonal beauty in both sexes, and in some parts of 
Europe are essential to persons of rank. The Ban- 
DANA Soap, or Indian Washing Cakes, possess 
the peculiar property of giving the most exquisite 
delicacy of texture, and inconceivable fairness to 
the hands which are constantly washed with this 

cap, and these effects are not produced too sudden- 
ly, as if by paint, but gradually, by correcting all 
the imperfections of the skin; and, when once pro- 
‘Uced, which they are certain to be by perse- 
‘erance, they are permanent. Ever in cases where 
the skin has been injured by labour or other vio- 
“tice, the hardness and coarseness are effectually, 
infallibly, and permanently removed, and succeed- 
€d by smoothness, fairness, and delicacy of ap- 








Pearance, which cannot be acquired by any other | 
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means whatever. To people of fashion, and others 
who have not injured the texture of their skin, the 
superior excellence of the BANpawna Soap will be 
evident after the first time of using it; but it is by 
experience only that any one can form an adequate 
idea of the superior excellence of this Soap. 

Sold, wholesale, &c. by the Proprietor’s Agent, 
Wm. Withers, 229, Strand.—Observe, the ge- 
nuine bears the Agent’s Signature. 

[London ficfer. 


The Highland Society gave a grend dinner on 
Saturday, 9th March, at the Crown and Angobor 
Tavern, in compliment to their newly-elected 
member, the Duke of Susskx. His Royal High- 
ness attended as Earl of Inverness. The Mar- 
quis of Doucias was President; the Dukes of 
AtHoLt and Monrtrosr, Lord M‘Donne1, Sir 
Jonn Macruerson, Sir ALEXANDER Grant, 
and ANACREON Moore, were of the festive party. 

[ Morn. Post, 


TO CHLOE. 
Wrritten on the road between Bath and Bristol, Dec. 20, 1796, 
By G. D. HARLEY. 


YOU bid me, Chloe, cease to sigh, 
And seem to wonder why I love— 

E’en while the beams of thy blue eye 
Encourage what thy lips reprove. 


You pray me hanish from my breast 
The image of a form so dear, 

Give to its flutt’ring tenant rest, 
And cease to shed the hopeless tear. 


Ah Chihoe! if sincere thy praye*? sa 
Why, as you touch mo passions WHC, 


Heaves the white»vse™ of my fair? 
Or falters yet injunctions mild? 


j-» Pity’s trem’lous voice alone ? 
Is’t Sympathy’s unusual swell? 

Or frolic Love, to torture prene ? 
Sweet mistress of the secret tell ! 


Let not suspense my rest destroy, 
But bid indeed my anguish cease— 
And if thou can’st not give me joy, 
O give me back my banish’d peace. 


Forego thy nature soft and kind, 
Fix on thy brow th’ eternal frown, 
Dismantle that fair frame, thy mind— 
Tear all its bland adornments down. 


Snatch from thy form its matchless grace, 
Thy converse sweet repulsive prove— 

Fade the fresh beauties of thy face— 
And, Chloe, I will cease to love. 


Then free me from the pow’rful spell, 

By abjuration of thy charms— 
Or lodge me where young raptures dwell, 
In love’s own paradise—thy arms. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STANZAS, 
ADDRESSED TO HER WHOWILL UNDERSTAND THEM, 


I swore I lov’d, and true I swore, 

Then blame me not that you believ’d me; 
Nor since my fickle passion’s o’er, 

In anger say that I deceiv’d thee. 


I lov’d thee when I swore I lov’d, 

And thought my love would last forever ; 
I thought—I who so oft’ had rov’d— 

I never more could change—hno never ! 


I wish'd to finda place of rest, 
Secure from jife’s tumultuous ocean 3 
And thought, that on thy gentle breast 


| I could repose, with sweet emotion. 








I know thou’rt good, I know thou’rt kind, 
Fer various ways I’ve had to prove thee; 
Alas! inconstant as the wind! 
What would I give I still could love thee ! 
PHOSPHOR. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OL pscHooL, 


[As you imply a doubt of my theory, permit me to ask 
you, whether the effect of all our thoughts is not an 
agitation of the frame, in a greater or less degree— 
and consequently whether that agitation is not happi- 
ness or misery—the mind and body are mysteriousl 
and intimately united. Philosophers have I think 
erred by making them distinct, and uselessly dissi- 
pated time and learning in endeavouring to ascertain 
whether the soul is in the sensorium or elsewhere. 
Man is a social being, who has instinctive impulses 
which operate as it were antecedent to or indepen- 
dent of reason; when any passion gains such an ascen- 
dancy over intellect as to predominate, we term it 
insanity, but I am verging too much to metaphysics. 
If you examine your own feelings, you will ascertain 
that all your pleasures and miseries resolve into agi- 
tion, as they are undulatory or tempestuous. Doctor 
Johnson on good humour, defines it to be * a con- 
stant perennial softness of manner, easiness of «P~ 
proach, and suavity of disposition; like _ which 
every man perceives in himself es hi — 
ports of near felicity have syb-““6C> 2m eg oughts 
are only kept in motin< oy a succession of soft im- 
pulses:”—Mr., p-gal Stewart, in treating on the 
greater fpnm'y with which ideas are associated by 
wom than in the minds of men, says, ‘it probably 
astses in consequence of early education.” Now in my 
opinion here is a partial reason, for a general cause— 
is it not obviously attributable to a finer or more sus- 
ceptible organization, which is therefore agitated by 
slighter touches than mans? Edueation I admit ren- 
ders the mind more acute, as our limbs have more sen- 
sibility by exercise. The organization of an author 
might almost be ascertained, by the train of his ideas, 
and the energy of his expressions. Pleasurable or 
painful sensations, are the rewards or punishments of 
the use or abuse of intellect; as production or destruc- 
tion are the result of wise or foolish actions. 

I subjoin a few lines on. the misery of perturbation, 
arising from injurious and selfish propensities, and 
submit to your superior powers a continuation, being 
obliged to leave town, and wanting also a change of 
the agitation which this subject has afforded me, I 


lay it aside, 
PERTURBATION. 


When treachery spreads each luring wile, 
Steals your wealth with flattering guile, 
Or stabs your peace, with friendship’s smile, 
*Tis perturbation, 
Dread sensation, 
Which typifies man’s damnation. 


When jealousy with jaundic’d eyes, 

In each recess and covert pries, 

Prowling about in fictious guise. 
Tis perturbation, &c- 


When trifles artful he combines, 

And virtue into guilt refines, 

Nay e’en at want of proof repines. 
*Tis perturbation, &c. 


When revenge whose eye-balls roll, 
The furious workings of his soul, 
infuses poison in the bowl. 

Tis perturbation, &c. 


Or rushes with uplifted hand, 

Or lurking takes his darksome stand, 

The dagger trembling in his hand. 
Tis perturbation, &c. 


When scandal with sarcastic sneer, 
Or with a keen exptessive leer, 
Instils her Aconite in the ear. 

Tis perturbation, &e. 
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With much regret and vast surprise, 

Hoping ’tis all a false surmise, 

She aggravates the whispered lies. 
’Tis perturbation, &c. 


When murder shuns the honest light, 

Or fears the bleeding shade at night, 

Whilst his own footsteps creak affright. 
*Tis perturbation, &c. 


When aghast he looks behind, 

Tortured by his guilty mind, 

And horror moans in every wind. 
*Tis perturbation, &c. 





When anxious from himself to fly, 
He draws the steel, yet dares not die, 
Shuddering at dread eternity. 

*Tis perturbation, &c. 


When th’ rumbling earth begins to rock, 

When wretches to their altars flock, 

And trembling wait the last dread shock. 
*Tis perturbation, &c. 


Y”hen tottering cracks each sever’d wall, 


YAEN v--tles, churches, houses fall, 
And one vast “nem swallows all. 


. hn bo 


When bursting Etna heaven deties, 
When flashes loud of various dies, 





And redden’d rocks ascend the skies. 
"Tis perturbation, &c. 


When blazing flames dark night deride, 
And liquid lava spreading wide, 
Pours burning floods on every side. 

’Tis perturbation, &c. 


When cities form one funeral pyre, 
Midst groans, and shrieks, and smoke, and fire, 
When every sex and age expire. 

Tis perturbation, 

Dread sensation, 

Typifying man’s damnation. 


NOTE, 


Statesmen, merchants, soldiers, sailors, nay, ev>n 
schoolmasters, when they retired into the country, to 
enjoy that happiness which Pope terms Good ease con- 
tent, have found themselves oppressed by ennui, or the 
tedium vitae, for want of occupation. I would therefore 
recommend, that every one should study botany, che- 
mistry, or in short fix some pursuit to create that degree 
of agitation, on which defecates the stagnant pool. The 
most pleasing sensations arise from beneacence--and those 
are deceived who say that they will be content when 
they attain this and that object, for still there is a crav- 
ing void left aching in the breast—happiness is an ima- 
gimary state, many men toil all their lives and never en- 
joy the present moment, whereas if it was admitted 
that it might be daily enjoyed by the pleasing agitations 
arising from an interest in the happiness of others, and 
cannot be the lot of seltishness, we might perhaps see 
mankind more humane. Men of science have more 
felicity than the ignorant, because they are gratified by 
a desire to extend information for the general good, and 
because their pursuits of knowledge render them more 
under the influence of reason, and Jess liable to violent 
passions Must we not more and more reverence pro- 
vidence, which by his moral system requites man even 
on earth by his pleasing sensations, for benevolent 
thoughts and actions, and who tortures selfish wretch- 


edness with remorse, horror, and shocking perturba- 
tions. 










FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


FROM V. BOURNE. 


Deliciae javenum, nympharum hodierna yoluptas 
Ecce ea quo rubeat Stella rubore Rosa— 

Stella vide quantum foliis- suffundat henores 
E.xplicet ad solem purpura guale decus. 









Cras, Stella) exemplum pulchris lachrymabile 
eandem 
Arentem laceram pallidulamque vide 
Stella rosae miserere et dum miserere memento 
Quod brevis est aevi, quod tua forma Rosa est. 


THE ROSE. 


Stella, behold that blooming rose, 

See it each blushing tint disclose, 

Admir’d by all the young and gay, 
Unfolding to the rising day— 

‘Tomorrow ! lamentable state! 

Emblem too just of beauty’s fate. 

Mark how it droops, how faint and pale. 
Lo! all its glowing honours fail. 

Reflect, whilst pity’s tear-drop flows, 

Thy own sweet form is but a rose. in 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THREE POETS IN THREE AGES. 


INTERPRETATIO LATINA, 


Nempe tres vates, totidemque seclis, 

Dissitis terris patriisque nati, 

Graeciam doctam, Latium vetustum, 
Angliam et ornant. 


Primus excellens animo profundo; 

Alter insignisque stylo loquendi; 

Tertius major, superans duobus, 
Praestitit ambos. 


Pressa natura, et validisque summis, 
Jtless utens, alium nequivit, 
Fingere thusrem ; illa ideo priores, 
Junxit et ambos. 
Lancastriae, Pennsylva, 


none “rum, 
Nonis Jun, 1805. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
INVOCATION TO OBLIVION. 
ADDRESSED TO MATILDA. 


Gentle nymph of brow serene, 
Ruffled ne’er by grief or woe, 
Calm contentment’s placid queen, 
“ Ruthless mem’ry’s’’ conqu ring foe. 


Oblivion! from heaven descend. 
The wretch’s choicest, dearest, friend. 
With thee bring an ample cup, 
Filled trom thy Lethean ura, 
Let me trom the chalice sup; 
All my cares to pleasure turn! 


Art thou, at departed day, 
Wont on Lethe’s banks to stray? 
Or seek’st tiiou pensive solitude, 
In the bosom of yon wood, 
Where no mortal step profane, 
Dares molest her quiet reign ? 


Ofv I’ve sought thee, midst the croud, 
Which the festive boards convene, 

Mirth was there and laughter loud, 
Wine and wit, and jest obscene. 

Pleasure fled—and haggard care, 

Told me thou had’st not been there ! 


To the midnight female throng, 
Pleasure seem’d to guide my way, 

There the mazy dance and song, 
Sooth’d me till returning day— 

Then returning doubt and fear, 

Told me thou had’st not been there. 


On the busy mart I sought, 





To dispel each anxious thought, 





To still the tumults of my breast, 
And seek from thy assistance rest— 
Bus’ness soon I found a snare 

That entic’d me on to care, 

’T was in vain I sought thee there. 


Once I found thee, nymph divine, 
Once I hop’d to call thee gnine, 

I knew thee by the silver wand. 
Graceful in thy dexter hand, 

In thy left, a chalice borne, 

Fill'd from Lethe’s flowing urn! 


’Twas at eve, when Cynthia’s ray 
Emulous of parted day, 

Playful, with reflected beam, 
Glitter’d in the silver stream. 


At thy presence nature brightened, 
Hushed was every noisy breeze, 

Of each care my bosom lightened, 
Tasted all the charms of ease. 


Future years seem’d formed for pleasure, 
Friendship, mirth, the muse, and love— 

Love! life’s richest, choicest treasure, 
Foretaste of the joys above! 


Cruel mem’ry undeceive me, 
Quick there fancied joys were gone, 
Of each pleasure she bereav’d me, 
Sweet oblivion! thou had’st flown. 


With thee too, Matilda vanish’d, 
Once I hop’d to find her true— 
From her presence now I’m banish’d, 

And without one fond adieu! 


Fancy still with boundless eye, 


Peeps into futurity ; 
Hope, with her ten thousand charms, 
Gives Matilda to my arms, 


Soon hupe’s visions melt to air, 
“rss'd by the demon of despair! 


end, 
The wretch’s choicest, dearest friend, 
Root each sorrow from tny breast, 


Sooth each tumult into rest: 


Thy power, Oblivion, o’er the heart, 

W Len doubts and fears distract the soul, 
Can to iis wounds a balm impart, 

And every bitter pang controul. 
Like oil upon the raging deep, 

‘hy ward can smooth the brow of care; 


Lach stormy passton hush to sleep, 
And shield the wretched from despair. 
Luci0- 


EPIGRAM. 


Cries Rufus, vaunting of his judgment strong; 


“ By my advice none ever acted wrong.” 


True, Rufus, since thy folly’s so well known, 


No one prefers thy judgment to his own. 
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